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Socialism for Our 


‘Grandchildren 2 ? 


Six Years 


Will Court 


Later— 
Take New 


Look at Smith Act? 


WASHINGTON, June 16.—Six years ago this month, 
a sharply split U. S. Supreme Court, headed by the late 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson, handed down a bitterly debated 


decision affirming the conviction of 
Communist Leader Eugene Dennis 
and 10 of his associates. 


The Dennis case, as it is known 
in the law books, and now part of 
recent cold war history, affirmed 
the constitutionality of the Smith 
Act. Five different judicial opinions 
were Written in that case which, 
for the first time since the ill- 
famed Alien and Sedition laws of 
the Eighteenth Century, punished 
Americans merely for political 
thoughts and beliefs. 

Tomorrow or nex Monday—the 
last decision days of this term—the 
high court may tell the country 
the results of their “second look 
at the Smith Act. The nine justices 
have had under review since ast 
October the case of Oleta O’Con- 

Yates and 13 other California 
Mmmunists convicted under a 
Smith Act indictment similar to 
that in the Dennis case. . 

Mrs. Yates and her associates 
are appealing five-vear terms hand- 
ed them in.1953 in the Federal 
court at Los Angeles. 

The court may reverse itself on 
_ constitutionality; it may reverse on 
a procedural pomt of law; it ma 
send the case back for a new trial; 
it may decide to ask for re-argu-| ;, 
ment, or it may, of course, affirm 
the conviction in the lower courts. 


Most ‘discussion by observers 


here nee the latter and sees the! 


possibilities revolving primarily 
a some procedural point o 

Ww 

Other crucial civil liberties cases 
awaiting decision include: 

1) The case of John Watkins, the 
United Automobile Workers or-|,, 
ganizer, refused to answer C on-| 
gressional ‘committee Guettionsl.- 
oe or val associates .of years 

Watkins invoked the First 
oe Liat rather than the Fifth 
paar en 

The cases of playwright Arthur 
Miller, educator Otto, Nathan and 
newspapermen William Price, Sey-| 
mour Peck, Robert Shelton and 
Alden Whitman hinged on the out- 
come of the Watkins case. 

2) The case of Charles Rowallt,|. 
German-born Minnesota = worker’ 


who ’s challenging the political de- 
portation provisions of the Walter- 
McCarran Act. Numerous deporta- 
tion and denaturalization cases may 
be affected by the Rowalt decision. 

S$) The petition for review of 


the contempt conviction of’ Harry,| « 


Sacher; New York labor . lawyer. 
Sacher was cited for contempt by 
a Senate committee after declining]: 
to answer questions concerning po- 
litical affiliation. Sacher invoked 
his rights under the First Amend- 
ment, and pointed out to the com- 
mittee that it was inquiring into a 
matter which he then had in the 
courts. 


Meanwhile in New York Federal 
court decisions are expected this 
week in the cases of Robert Thomp-; 
son, Communist leader now im- 
prisoned under the Smith Act in 
Atlanta penitentiary, and Harvey 
Matusow, turnabout witness in va- 
rious Smith Act and labor cases. 


Thompson's attorney, Mrs. Mary 
Kaufman, have sought his release 
on bail pending determination of 
the issues involved in a recently 
begun proceeding. Mrs. Kaufman 

seeking an order to “vacate or 
comet” a four-year contempt sen- 
tence given Thompson in 1953. 


Thompson has served a full 
three-year sentence under the 
Smith Act conviction of.1949, and 
more than a year of his contempt 
sentence..Mrs. Kaufman contends 
that Thompson may be illegally 
detained since the Supreme court 
now he ye under Pp eevay ‘a similar 
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cuear weapons tests under an in- 
spection system, that he hoped “the 


fact that the Soviet proposal dif- 
tered little from the American pro- 
posal which Harold E. Stassen took 
to London to the United Nations 
Disarmament » Subcommittee © ses- 
sion three weeks ago. However, 
the U.S. proposal still remained 
unofficial and unpublished except 
for leaks in the press. 


The Arkansas Senator, second 
ranking Democrat on the Foreign 
Relations committee, apparently ir- 
ritated, however, by the on-again- 
off-again position of the EKisenhow- 
er admnistration on the subject, 
accused the State Department. of 
having “no real policy on disarm- 
ament . 

Saying the Russian proposal was, a 
a practical Gne as a “frst step’ to- 
ward world disarmament, Sen. Ful- 
bright emphasized he hoped the 
Eisenhower administration would 
accept it as such and consider it 
very seriously.” He indicated the 
State Department fears that “they'll 
get out-horsetraded” could - 
vent any agreement and added, 
“I doubt if you ever get. perfec- 
tion: in any international chess 
ment. 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of Tex: 
as, Democratic leader on the Sen- 
ate side suggested the Soviet pro- 
posal must be studied carefully, 
as the U.S. “cannot be placed in 
the position of slamming the door 
on any idea which mi cht lead to 
disarmament.” 

The State Department said the 
Russian proposal, was “being stu- 
died.” 

Actually the proposal not only 
bore a marked resemlance to the 
United States proposal, which died 
a-borning amid squabbles among 
the Western Allies and op — 
fro mits enemies in Washie 
but ‘was similar to an origina So. 
viet proposal over a year old. 

Zorins proposal -was that de- 
tonations of atomic -and .so-called 
hydrogen bombs be suspended for 
two or three years starting imme- 
diately. 
that international test control posts 
be established in the Soviet Union, 
the United States, Great Britain 
and areas of the Pacific Ocean to 
assure the ban be observed. 


out not to appear to recognize the 
bright of Arkansas bluntly declar 


State Department won't reject it.” 
Fulbright ignored the curious 


In addition he suggested 


*ZORIN 


ately by Stassen as a “talking pa- 
per, was that a 10 months or 12 
months trial test ban be initiated. 
The trial suspension, however, was 
in the U.S. version to be linked 
with an a t among the three 
nuclear “have” nations to stop nu- 
clear weapons productions and be- 
in transfer of fissionable material 
oa weapons stockpiles to_peace- 
ful uses of atomic corp 
The Soviet proposal of May 10, 
1955, was similar to that made by 
Zorin. The 1955 offer, however, 
was for a test ban with a setting 
up of an international commission 
to insure Observance. The current 
offer spellg out more fully the in- 
surance angle. 
Moscow in making the offer did 
not link it with the whole of a 
guaranteed nuclear arms an and con- 


U. S. Won't Nix 
Soviet H-Ban Bid 


WASHINGTON, June 16—While the rest of official Washington stood aside, anxi- 
ternity of the Soviet brainchild, 
—" of the Soviet offer at London to call off nu- 


Sen. J. William Ful- 


F ULBRIGHT 


ventional] arms disarmament for all 
time, but made it the “first step” 
which at one point Eisenbower 
agreed must come first. 

From Quantico, Va., Sec. of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson declared 
Saturday that regardless of any 
nuclear weapons ban agreement to 
be worked out, the U.S. would con- 
tinue developing the giant inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. The 
first of the missiles, the Air Force's 
Atlas, is at the testing stage. 

Wilson created the ithpression 
that the U.S. clready had the nu- 
clear warhead which ceuld be -fit- 
ted to the giant weapons. He in- 
terpreted results of a secret. three- 
day conclave of military and gov- 
ernment bigwigs in Quantico and 
boasted of the country’s peak mili- 
tary strength. 


SOVIETS PROD U.S. ON ‘ARMS — 


Ge 


BULLETIN 


LONDON, June 16.—The Soviet Union prodded the United 
States to. speed up its moves on disarmament today but western 


observers expected more delay m presentation of the American plan. 


The Soviet Communist Party newspaper 


“Pravda” accused 


the wéstern nations .of using delaying tactics’ of all kinds to avoid 


discussion of a-ban on nuclear test explosions. 
Radio Moscow, quoting the Pravda article, said the Soviet 


proposal made Friday fora two or three year halt on nuclear tests 


—with agreement for international control—has put the next move 


squarely up to the West. 


“The new peaceful initiative of the U.S.S.R. thus eliminates the 


The U.S. pees never made 


last obstacle to reaching an agreement ‘on the temporary termina- 


——— | 


public but mittedly am made priv- 


oe 


tion of the tests of nuclear weapons, ” the broadcast said. 


“The ‘Times’ and the No Bias Housing 


An Editorial 
_ THE SHARKEY-ISAACS-BROWN: bill to eliminate 
discrimination in private housing is backed-by a broad and 


itative cross-section of the communit 
ised by the real estate boards. 
now stepped into this vital struggle and is throw- . 


Times 


. It is fanati- 
1¢ New York 


“ its weight against the people and on the side of the 


realty interests. 


In opposing the bill, the Times presents arguments 


curiously akin to Dixiecrat 
Rights bill in ty. ios 

The Times is 
- tion, But. it is 


arguments against the Civil 


it.says, to housing - ape 
opposed to a law compelliig-aa.ond 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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By SAM RUSSELL 


M 

THE “full a of debate™ blow- 
ing through China around Mao 
Tse-tung’s “off the cuff” speeches! 
is arousing considerable interest. 

The recent visit of President; 
Voroshilov and a party of leading 
Soviet Ministers and Communist 
Party leaders to China hes, no 
doubt, given these Soviet leaders a 
closer understanding of just what 
the Chinese leaders think about)’ 
these matters. 


they can eas nie i 
ithe jcodership from he ats masses % 
of the people. ee: 
RASHIDOYV «(jokingly):“But & 
high walls. have certain good @& 
points, surely? They- prevent the “3 
spreading of bureaucracy.’ +e oa 
CHOU .EN-LALI (laughing): eee 
‘And maybe the walls have an- §) 53a 
other good point. If the. masses 7 
The text of some “off the cuff rebel against bureaucracy the @% 
canversations between Chinese and! walls serve aS a defense for & pe: 
Soviet leaders have now been pub-'that bureaucracy. eae aes 
lished here. | “The trouble is that such delice > 3 
Of particular interest im this con- is very unreliable, for the walls can © : 
- . get re aaa el “ ch a be taken by storm. About 40 oe 
En-lai, S. Rashidoy (who is. Presi-| eg ‘broke L. eee 


rh 


| 


r 


sg 


t 
é 


i 


| 
Fes 


ea eu 
+f 


on 


dent of the Uzbek R blic, and 
one of the” Vice- Presidents of the’ 
U.S.S.R.), and §. Yudin, Soviet 
Ambassador to China. 

The. conversation took place at! 
Hangchow Airport, and has been 
published by the 
me ” which means. “Friend- 
s 


AFTER some preliminary greet-, 
ings, conversation went like this: 
RASHIDOY: “It is usually dif- 


time for travel.” 


_ CHOU EN- LAT: 


and militarists of that tima.” 


Then, pointing to the children) 
who -had come to welcome the | 
$ , guests with flowers, Chou En- lai'ing .style of work is directed} 

a isaid; “If we dont liquidate bu-|against subjectivism im ideology, 
jreaucracy, they wil] take our walls against sectarianism im 
‘tional work, and against bureauc- 
taty in style of work. 
iod from 1942 tea 
a great deal to im- 


by storm.” 


RASHIDOV: 


“That $ 0, but! ‘reaucracy.’ 


“I have heard that! 


heult for leading comrades to find in China now an energetic strug-|1944 we di 
gle is being waged against bu- prove style of work. At that time 
we fought mainly against subjec- 


CHOU EN-LAIT: “That js so. 


“Our present drive for improv- 


“In the 


Senate Probes Reason U.S. 
Is ‘Out of Step’ On China 


WASHINGTON, June 16—Chairman Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash) has announc- 
ed_that-his Senate Gommerce Subcommittee will conduct a special investigation to deter- 
mine why U.S. policy is “out of step’ with its allies on thé issue of trade with China. Presi- 


ee ee 


dent Eisenhower said he person- 
ally feels that U.S. trade with 
China “cannot be stepped” in the 
long run. ) 

Magnuson said that he person- 
ally feels that .SU. trade with 
China is inevitable because “ev- 
erybody else is doing it.” : 

But Sen. Butler (R-Md) said the 
“ill-advised”. British decision has 
injured the basic objective of U.S. 
foreign policy—‘liberation.” : 


Bulletin sis 


a 
50 Protesting | 
Haitians Killed 

PORT AU PRINCE, Haiti, June 
16.—The army and supporters of 
ousted provisional President Dan- 
iel Fignole clashed in a 12-hour 
bloodbath in the slums of Port Au 
Prince today that left at least 50 
persons ead and hundreds 
wounded. 

The death toll was expected to 
run much higher. Hospitals and 
the’ Port Au. Prince morgue filled 
with bodies. One of the dead was 
a pregnant woman only a few) 
days from childbirth. 

The army turned. three cahower 
areas of the capital,into a pen 
gallery, firing machine guns a 
rifles into pretesting crowds in the 
streets, dropping civilians by me 


Parents Fight 
Segregation . 


CHARLOTTE, N.C., June 16— 
Parents of school children in Char- 
_lette and ee. County 
are taking steps to about 
school desegregation Fg vr 
ber. To date, 41 students in the 
area have applied for reassignment: 


to The ebrt i we —. 
an Sekine 


> 


MORE EXTRACTS FROM 
MAO'S REPORTED SPEECH 


The N. ¥. Times published 
yesterday additional extracts 
from speeches reportedly made 
by Mao Tse-tung: earlier this 
year. We reprint these though 
we stress that we are in no posi- 
tion to -check their authen- 
ticity. EDITORS. 


“We must draw -a difference 
between the two kinds of con- 
tradictions: the contradiction be- 
tween the nation and the enemy 
and the contradiction within the 
nation or society. The contradic- 
we between the nation and the 

oe has been solved in China 
mainly by aaeutive meth- 
ods of coercion. But the second 
type must find a different solu- 
tion that will not drive the 
ey from the party but will 
ring them closer to the party. 

“We must be careful that the 
nonantagonistic type of contra- 
diction does not evolve into the 
nation-enemy type of contradic 
tion. And this can happen if the 
methods uséd to solve the non- 


ferences in a peaceful way. 
A FOUR-POINT SUMMARY 

“The nonantagonistic =< 
contradiction that may drive a 
wedge between the masses and 
the ers can be summed up 

in four main points: 

“1. The contradiction between 
the backward economic forces of 
production and the progressive | 
system of preduction. 


“2. The contradiction between 


the interests of the individual |2"= 


as they were 20 years a 


| 
| 


and the interests of the commu- | 


nity. 

“3. The contradiction between 
the immediate needs and the 
necessity to safeguard the pros- 
pects of the future. 

“4. And as the result of these 
factors, the contradiction be- 
tween correct and incorrect 
views on how to solve the 
above contradictions. 

“The leaders must show great 
farsightedness in noticing and in 
solving these contradictions by 
the proper methads and in the 
right time. Those leaders who 
will not take notice of these con- 
tradictions or who oe! not be 
able to solve them by a proper 


ofTik 


9 


spurte: 


LONDON, June 16—Geor 
airmen who flew over the Nort 


Baidukov, one er three Soviet 
Pole from Moscow to the United 


States 20 years Seo, na ‘ae the Soviets are ready. to retrace the 


route im jet planes if 


ov made rt re statement in an interview with the Sovict 


Magazine “Ogonek” broadcast 


Moscow Radio. 


Soviet jet fliers are ready to fly over the North Pole on a friend- 
ly visit to America again “to bring on their jet planes sincere greet- 


ings from the Soviet people to 
he said. 


people of the United. States,” 


“I believe that today the common folk of America too will 
heartily een aoe Severe ee Dey see eee to that country 


Baidukov, Valeri 
trip June 20, 1937. 
viet aviation pioneer 


lov and Alexander Belyakov made the 


used an “Ant-25" plate designed by So- 
i Tupolev and made the trip nonstop in 


63 hours, 16 minutes. Tupolev now is: Russia's top jet plane designer. 


IMPRESSED BY 


By N. PRESS 


PARIS — ANDRE BLUMEL,} 
‘president of the . Zionist hag 
‘tion of France, told reporters of 
his recent visit to the USSR at a} 


+} 
internal freedoms” which the t So- 
viet people were enjoyin 
growing-scale, and which, 


| 


attorney, 
discussions 


Blumel, who is also an 
y 


held 
| 


| 


rit 


fe 
Eg 


e 
z 
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FRENCH ZIONISTS’ HEAD 


USSR VISIT 


leaders did not try te cover up 
tragedy of 1948-52 and the “re 
dation of Jewish cultural imstitu- 
tions and leaders. They said that 
shat terrible chapter not only af- 
*lfected Jews but other peoples as 


well and that the crimes were be- 


ing made good. 
On the question of present-day 
wish cultural activity, the two 
rs pointed to the theatre 
troupes of Jewish artists that were 
travelling around to the various 
centres, They said Pansy works in 
Yiddish are “on the way.” The 
hav that a ee s schools 
ve recently ,Proposéd in 
ithe Ukraine where there is a com- 


pact population, but the parents 
were not that interested, they 


‘claimed. When the two said that 


whether it be schools or Yiddish 
books, if the 


ae repli 


vinced that there w were lar 


> 
is. *% 
ery > 
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OKAY, $0 17'S SAFE... WEN WeAAT MRE HOSE. 
BU22ARYS WAIGING AROUND FOR ? 


No Lincoln Sq. Bias— 
Urban League to Mayor: 


The Urban League ~— Greater New York has called upon 
Mayor Wagner to order revision of the housing plans for the 


proposed Lincoln Square Title I development in order to Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac plants of home improvement. The industry's! He sai 
arn |General Motors. Only Chrysler spokesmen see this year winding! are always a mindrity in Albany 


provide for a racially and econom- 


ically balanced community. Commission Chair- 


City P 
elt: Board of Educe-_ 


man, oe 


In a memorandum submitted by 
the Very Rev. James A. Pike, Charles Abrams. Chairman of the. 
Committee, during a conference Against Discrimination a Theo- 
with the Mayor, tne mterracial or- \dore W. Kheel, gt of the 
as presently constituted . . . would | the. principal. speakers 
inevitably substitute a one-class, ference will be held held in the North 
the currently integrated commu- er, Eighth Ave. and 34th St. 
nity. The propesal, if imapleanget- 
to the accusation that New York| Former Gi 
City’s slum clearance program is! 
vm Leaves China, 
The redevelopment of 18 blocks 
‘develepment in the Lincoln Square, 
area has been proposed by the| 
HONG KONG, June 16. — 
sca act, Commins romer CL Andrew Fortuna fl 
ousing units in the area, 4,120 ident Wilson after spending three 
In a brief statement handed! 
about $500-600 a room and month-|"¢wsmen when he crossed the| 
The League took no position oa Fortuna,‘ , said he had “had a) 
the proposals for a cultural center.| pleasant ol interesting stay” in| 
call upon the Slum Clearance oa »| 
personal and family reasons.’ 
reread casera | Later at the U.S. Embassy he 
group Relations and the City Plan- 
ning, Commission for revision of “its been nine years since I've. 


chairman of the League's HousingiNew York State 
ganization charged that “the plan| Netionel Urban League, ar 
de facto restiicted community for Ballroom of the Hotel New York- 
ed, would certainly give credence 
in reality a minority clearance pro- 
for a cultural center and housing » 
Gives Reasons 
Mayor's Committee on Slum laces 
icisms were directed only to the Tonia, Mich., sailed for the United 
to be rental units averaging $47. = years in China. 
ly rentals of about $25 a room.| border into Hong Kong yesterday, 
The League asked the Mayor to China and was “now going home 
1. The Comtitissioner on Inter- said he decided to return because’ 
the ay to develop a balanced 


of 
tal | $20-$30 '|Servicemen captured in the Ko- 
pes ~— r "|rean War who declined to be re-; 


3. ‘The Housing Authority, for 


at 


pairing trucks, cars 
nr el 


patriated after the armistice. He is 


Chargin ging that fair repiaadalil for the people in 


list today,” Louis Hollander, president of the rid ay, che a8 


islature “does not ex- 
for in the 


“antiquated” New York Constitution. Hollander testified Friday at the final hearing of the 


ale 


| Temporary State Commission on 


the Constitutional Convention. He 


| proposed reapportion of political’ 


districts as* the “most 
item; direct nomination 
didates for gratin wd pon ee 
ers; a new 


fixed periods ce we 


and voting; and, stream- 

lining of the state government. 
Referring to the Associated In- 
dustries « of N.Y, State, a big busi-'o 


ness outfit which is on record in 


opposition to a fan 
eens Convention, the 
declared: 


— is disgraceful and scandal- 


- |practicing democracy and fairness, 


}, ous that these business interests; 


ae tills » hile waving the raging. 
holding hearings and, Gre . for and scornfully poin 


an accus- 
ing finger at mer ve for not 


| themselves oppose 


providing an 
changing the sys~ 


opporunity for 


Hy Unsold Cars Pile Up, More 
|Aute Workers 


DETROJT, June 16— New lay- 
offs and cutbacks were announced, 
“by auto manufacturers as unsold 
stocks of cars remained well past 


the 800,000-mark with the high 
|. The Wall Street Journal says 


point of the 1957 ‘season over. 


Laid Off 


hind last as has while out 
runs about five percent above last 


fém of ‘govern t, although they 
ae cprives 50 many people 
in government.” 


tie ful ace greote “of 
tin, Holder eed the 


that 


also for the 

of Seneca Gounty, 

still only one for the 60,000- in 

Ontario County, one again for the 

98,800 in St. Lawrence and one 

for even the 142,000 people of 
Schenectady Countvs 

In the State Senate, he said, the 

of each.of the 26th, 

and 29th. districts, all 

is 344,000, while 

that. number of peo- 


‘year. This has brought tavento | 
ries of unsold cars to 825,000 at 
the start of E June. 


80 each have one Senator, hook 


the. average population of these 
four senate districts was 158,000. 


The Ford Motor Co. last week that the cut in home ‘construction; “7},, j 
laid off ~ ,400 workers at the Ma- has so seriously cut into the busi-|+..q” ee herd eu 


tuchen, 


1,100 at the Los Angeles Mercury, turers that the industry is shifting’ 


plant. Those plants. will resume 
tomorrow, but ona one-shilt basis; | 


major attention to the developinent 
modernizati 


of the home ion mar- 


with many’ of those laid off last/ket. The paper quote Wilbur S. 


week and earlier not to return. 


Buick’s main plant in Flint was Association of Plumbin 
scheduled to work only 4.5 days;tors as saying the industry can 
this week. Across the country cut-|build up a potential market of 3 


‘backs took effect in the- seven 


seems to be running at a 
Since the beginning of 


pace. 


is year 


tion President, Charles H. Silver; sales have been three percent be-'comparison with 1956. 


‘Hokum, president of the National! 


Contrac-'| On 


billion annually in promotion 


‘up with from 100,000 ta 150,000 


fewer new housing units built by, 


N. J., Mercury’ plant and/|ness of plumbing supply manufac-| .,-31 population actually has a 


voice in the Legislature 
than the urban population. The 
representatives frog mural areas are 
not principally farmers, but fank- 
‘ers, lawyers and businessmen. 
eight of the 85 upstate as- 
pee Foe oe and on- of 33 - | 
state senators gave farming as 
of basic tien.” 
further: “The pcople 
and, what we want i that the pes- 
ple should sOmetimes become a 


| majority.” 


*= Hickey of N.Y. Teamsters Gets 
“Into Race to Replace Beck 


Thomas L. Hickey, vice-president of the New York area, was the latest to throw his 


hat into the ring for the president of the International 


oe — ——.-— 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


it was 


learned yesterday. His candidacy has been initiated by the leaders of Local 807, , the big 


N. Y. local, mainly of over-the-road; 
jane general —— 

ikey’s base. > holds 
secretary - prem of the. 10,000- 
member local. Hickey is already 
receiving endorsements of other! , 
iocals. The latest such endorse-') 
ment came from the executive 
‘board of Local 770. Milk Tank: 


| Truck drivers, who bring milk into} 


‘the city of New. York from up- |, 
state areas. The resolution of en- 
'dorsement sent praia says: 


“Your record of wor for the 
benefit of the rank and ry byte. 
bers, while striving for clean, “aaa! 
est, democratic unionism, 
us to believe that you are a credit 
not only to the Teamsters Union, 
‘but to the entire labor movement.” 
Those who publicly announced 
their candidacy also include per 
(Sandy) O'Brien of Chicago and 
Joseph Diviny of California, Un- 
announced as candidates, but no 


‘been home. I've been homesick.” less ia the field, a Einar Mohn, crews and Red Cross workers to- 


administrative 
‘| James Hoffa who next eg sma: 


cons th eed tie sone ao le 
of the Senate Rackets Com- 
and Harold Gibbons, head at least 17 lives were lost in flash 


agents 
mittee; 


bring an even great- i ee cane segregation 


the post of 


action was takefi in line 


that is Hic-er breakup of lineups in the BT. 


Hoffa's defense scored a victory 
when the tria] judge ordered the 
FBI to release such of its data! 

n Hoffa for examination by his. 
Soeben as may be used in the 
trial as evidence against him. That) 
a 

recent ruling reversing the convic- 
tion of Clinton Jencks; a bor 
leader. The ruling has caused 
considerable confusion in the De- 
|partment of Justice, because it re- 
~ quires the release of reports 
informants -on which the wee Pr, 
ment case is based. 

ttomey’ General Herbert 
Brownell is scheduled to conter 


| 


ST. LOUIS, June 16—Clean-up 


aks eae to flee their homes and 


with the President Monday after- 
noon on the effect of the court rul- 


ling. In the meantime, the start 


of the Hoffa trial was 
‘two days, to Wednesday. 

Hickey’s rise in- the IBT devel- 
oped in the late thirties in a strug- 
le of a coalition of forces in Local 

to clean | out mobsters. 


Texas ; NA ACP 
Beats Ban, 
f Branches Reopen 


AUSTIN, Texas, June 16—Wel- 
coming “back into the fold™ 81 
Texas NAACP -branches, which 
until last month were- barred by 
court order from functioning, a na- 


jtional NAACP official declared 


here tonight that the Association 
“will net surrendér”. its “freedom. 


of snench, ee <tais. ok pttion and 
| assembly.” 


freedom of 


te sia Cor 


a 


Daily Worker, New York, Moiiday, June 17, 1957 
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on Nikita Khrushchev’s TV prediction that our 
grandchildren would see socialism, and on the 


various reactions to the remark. 


President Eisenhower, for example, said that 
if our grandchildren see socialism, at least they 
will know he did all he could to fight it in the 
remaining three and a half years of his term, 

The Daily News said: “Sen. Herman Talmadge 
exulted that the Socialist ‘albatross’ which use to 
be hung around the Democratic Party's neck is 
now decorating the ‘modern’ (Eisenhower) branch 


reform before it’s too late.” ‘ 
The Wall Street Journal said: “For our part, 
we think the U.S. has a long way to go before 
it can be called a Socialist country. 
Khrushchev is right about our grand-children be- 
coming Socialist, Russia will certainly have an 
easier time catching up.” 
We hope our readers will send us letters on 
the discussion around the Khrushchev remark, as 
on the articles which we are publishing. 


But if Mr, 


By MILTON HOWARD 
(Editor of Mainstream) 

Why Mr. Krushchev’s proph- 
ecy within three generations 
should start scuh angry jitters 
seems, on the face of it, hard 
to unders'and. If our present so- 
ciety can 
stave off this 
assumed dis- 
aster by pro- 
viding a se- 
cure, happy, 
and free exist- 
ence for our 
people, what 
cause is there 
for worry? 

And if it can- 

not, why should a change in so- 
cial system be considered with 
such panic? Is not society, like 
the Sabbath, made for man and 
not the other-way around? 

President isenhower has 
given us a possible clue to 
the “who-the-hell-does-he-think- 
he-is” splutterings which the 
gentleman from .the ‘Ukraine 
caused on his TY _ program, 
The President noted in his 
press conference of June ‘5 
that “in any free country, you 
can see developments and signs 
that seem to point toward a 
readiness of some part to accept 
control over great portions of 


their economic life in return for, 


something that might appear to 
be a quick advantage. Such 
things of course can lead in the 
long run to communism, buf we 
have had that kind of thing in- 
herent in our form of govern- 
ment for years.” 

The President has hit on a 
truth—that democracy contains 


+ »” . 
the constant “menace” of going. 


from what. is ‘commonly calle 

political to economic democracy, 
that is, from Jetting everyone vote, 
to making the pepole the joint 
owners of the country’s. vital 
é€conomic machinery. The Found- 
ing Fathers in the Constitutional 
Convention debated this -issue 
hotly—how to preserve the prop- 
erty rights of the few in the 
face of the political rights of the 
many. From the days of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, through John Cal- 
houn, down to the latest con- 
vert on the. campuses to The 
American Right, the problem has 
been how to curb political de- 
mocracy in order to preserve the 


privileged ownership of the top 
minority. 

But the issue is more acute 
now, and will become even more 
so. In Lincoln’s Day one-out of 
five Americans worked for some 


one else, for wages or Salaries; | 


today every four out of five 
Americans is depéndent for his 
livelihood on someone os some 
corporate aggregate of capital. 
As ce as this “works” that is as 
long as it can provide jobs and 
a certain living standard how- 
ever shaky, this setup will go on. 
But what happens when the set- 
up clashes with the material and 
spiritual well-being of the coun- 
try as a whole? 

When the Daily News growls 
that socialism is already here, it 
is referring to a truth, but only 
part of it—that is, for the vast 
majority of Americans the eco- 
nomic machinery on which ‘they 
depend is already completely 
“social,” it invoives millions of 
people in. completely interde- 
pendent economic operations, 
They are tied together as moun- 
tain climbers fer their common 
safety. Yet the people do not 
own their own jobs; the jobs own 
them. They must go where the 
job goes, or starve. And the job 
is controlled by a small group 
of unseen, unknown, faceless 
stockholders, bankers, industrial- 
ists. 

Four out of five Americans can 
change employers “if they wish”; 
they are legally free to do so. 
But they must have an’ employer 
to. live; the class of employers 
has them in its grip. 

There is nothing to shudder 
about in this; it was a necessary 
and inevitable development and 
produced a great deal of material 
advance. But it will not be able 
to go on indefinitely for the 
simple reason that a ‘time is 
bound to come»whenrthe country 
will not be able to afford to let 
an economically dominant mi- 
nority makes its crucial national 
decisions on jobs. housing, atomic 
power, peace and freedom. 

Considering also how thorough- 
ly: our fellow-Americans have 
been deluged with the “horrors” 
of socialism in the USSR, one 
wonders why Khrushchev’s pre- 
diction should disquiet our offi- 
cialf when it is obvious that 
American living standards are 


still higher than theirs, and we 
are told every minute around the 
clock: how free we all are con- 
trasted to the abysses of com- 
munism. For the truth is. that 
when some form of socialism is 
established by a Congressional act 
demanded by*the people it is in- 
evitable that it will display many 
differences from the socialism 
which has -been experienced up 
to now by the Soviet Union, 

Socialism in the USSR was not 

rmitted to develop freely. It 
a had to develop a modern in- 
dustrial base in less than two 
generations where it took us here 
over a century, and no one ever 
invaded us and tore the guts out 
of «ur cities, villages, farms and 
factories. Thanks to their social- 
ist system, they have accomplish- 
ed nfiracles. Their existence is a 
bulwark for peace, disarmament 
and the abolitwn of that horror 
which meances us all—atomic 
warfare. This is unshakably true 
whatever one may think in critic- 
is.a of certain aspects of their 
experience, and how can one fail 
to be critical ‘after Khrushchev's 
harsh revelations? 

Soealism in the USA, it seems 
clear, will not have to divert vital 
wealth to military defense for 
no one will be invading it, or 
ringing it with atomic Cannon as 
we are now doing to the USSR 
and China. It will not have to 
cancel out the privte Ownership 
of family farms, small business, 
stores. It will not be based on the 
Russian experience of factory 
Soviets or councils, but seems far 
more probably destined to rest 
on our traditional system of par- 
ties in Congress, with whatever 
alterations our Constitution’ pro- 
vides. in the form of amendmeiits 
or “the eneral welfare.” 

Economically, it woll not need 
the desperate urgencies of the 
Five Year industrialization plans, 
or the sweeping collectivization 
of agriculture (private monopoly 
has pretty-well collectivized agri- 
culture already for the biggest 
producers). 

It is unlikely that American 
socialism will bé under the ne- 
cessity of a one-party system (I 
am not commenting on the rela- 
tive democracy in multi-party or 
one-party systems). Nor will it 
go through the same experiences 
With regard to art, science, litera- 
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Why the Jitters over a Prophecy? 


By HERBERT APTHEKER 

(Dr. Aptheker is Associate Edi- 

tor ‘of “Political Affairs.”) 
I remember, during the Sec- 

ond World War, entering a 

French village not long after the 

Germais had pull- Las 

ed out. We were 

the first American 

troops to enter 

this particular 

town. There was 

great excitement. 

A Frenchman,! 

pointing to the 

symbols J n my 

jeep, noted espe- 

cially the letters 

“U.S.A.” and. he 

‘wanted to know: “Has social- 

ism come to America?” . Of 

coursé, in French, the initials 


for our country are “E.U.” and. 


this Frenchman was reading into 
the other initials something 
analogous to the U.S.S-R.; per- 
haps now, after the four and a 
hals years of Nazi occupation, 
thought the Frenchman, he was 
to greet soldiers from some kind 
of a Union of the Socialist 
Americas! 

Partisan of socialism that I 
was, it grieved me to have to 
confess to my new friend that 
this had not come to pass—yet! 
Partisan of socialism-that I am, 
it grieves me to know that we 
still do not have a socialist Unit- 
ed States (or France), but it 
invigorates me to know, as I 
do know, that we shall have a 
socialist United States — by 
which time surely my impatient 
French friend will be living in 
a socialist country too« 

What is it I see in my country 
whien socialism has come? Of 
course, universal abundance and 
leisure and culture and joy and 
health and learning and com- 
radeshtip.. None of it all at once, 
and all of it only after severe 
struggle and fearful difficulties 
and colossal errors. But, neéev- 
ertheless, more of it all the time, 
and finally there it will be, and 
then new needs and problems 
(most of them not yet contem- 
plated) and new solutions, ar- 
rived at with infinitely less bit- 
terness and social cost than in 
the past. 

The very air will crackle with 


_ the Qristence and the challenge 


- who tells them that h 


CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 


of freedom; timidity and doubt 
will 1 po There will, of 
course, wonderment, espe- 
cially at the evils and injustices 
of thé past. 

For ‘ example, surely little 
children in that time will find it 
difficult te believe their teacher 
an_be- 
ings actually contemplated the 
use of atomic weapons with 
which to slaughter each other; 
er that seores Of thousands of 
men and women worked as fast 
and as hard as they could mak- 
ing clothes or steel or automo- 


_ biles and that the vast establish- 


ment in which they worked and 
the. machines upon which they 
toiled and the very labor that 


they or wing were the proper- 
ty of this or that individual or 
group of individuals; or that a 


young woman seeking an educa- 
tion in a place calling itself a 
university was nearly killed and 
then expelled because she was 
a Negro. It will be difficult ex 
Eanes such things to children 
iving in socialism; I should en- 
joy that difficult task! 

The Southland will reflect 
particularly the new releases of 
energy that socialism would 
bring, and the new reality of 
human dignity that it would 
guarantee. - 

I would like to be in Missis- 
sippi when, in the capitol, they 
unveil the busts of former Sen. 
ator Bruce and Revels. 

I would like to be in Missis- 
sippi when they unveil the mo- 
morials to Willie McGee and 
Emmet Till; and when the G6v- 
ernor explains the meaning of 
the statutes, and the mixed col- 
or guard from the mixed‘ Mis- 
sissippi militia fires its volleys 
of sorrow and shame and re- 
newed dedication to human 
equality. 

When these things come to 
pass —as\ they most certainly 
will—the world will know that 
the Negro in Mississippi is free, 
heyce that Mississippi is free, 
hence that the United States, is 
really “the land of the free.” 

All this is going to takea Jot 
of doing; but it can be done and 
it is worth it. To help, however 
modestly, in the creation of such 
a United States, is to have lived 
not in vain, 
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ture, for it is bound to learn from 
the experiences of the socialisms 
which precede it; it will have a 
far more favorable and easy en- 
vironment in which to develop 
the swiftest liberation of the in- 
dividual in every sphere of life, 
thanks to the sacrifices of those 
who paid so heavily for bein 

first (despite every difficulty iad 
error, their science and educa- 
tional advance is compelling tri- 


butes from many of the latest 
observers). 

How will the necessity for so- 
cialism manifest itself to our 


country? It is hard to tell. But it 


is certain that the American 
ple have traveled too far to 
go back” to mass unemploy- 
ment and tlie blessed hunger of 
“rugged individualism.” Besides, 
the Socialist tradition, though 
(Continued on Page 7) 


A LESSON IN ETHICS .. . . 


SOME people are disturbed 
when a man uses information he 
never should have reeeived, in 
order to 
make some 
money. © Bul 
let us see. 

Take the 
leak ‘of - gov- 


ernment  in- 


.formation  in~ 


connection 
with the. 
Idaho Power 
Company. 
This is . the 
eompany which ma ig to get 
a federal tax write-o 


- : 


for two itty-bitty -water power 


: gift now - 
estimated. at some $80,000,000, — 


for its winding course or for the 
power company.) 

It is said that on the day the 
tax-gift, certificates were signed 
by the government, traling in 


* Idaho Power stock jumped more — 


than five times the usual amount 

— althoygh the _ information 

about the tax write-off didn’t 
et to the public until a week 
ter. 


Now, let us assume the charg- 


es are true and that a leak is a 
leak and a Snake is a snake. 
It seems to me anyone on the 
“inside” | 


> 
- - 7 ‘A 


~ 


who had information’. 


* e a 
stead, which would be highly 


unethical. be | 
. 

THEN THERE is the case of 
Maurice Hutcheson who worked 
his way up to President of the 
Carpenters Union by dint of be- 
coming the late William Hutch- 
eson’s son, It is said that Mau- 
rice and a few boon companions 


bought up some land in Indiana ~ 


for $19,000 which the State 
curiously enough wanted to buy 
a month later for a Sa rtd 
and did so at a price of $101,- 
416.29—a profit of some 400 
percent. Now, it might be 
charged against Maurice that he 

to pay an inheritance 
tax when his pa left him the car- 
penter’s union, but I insist that 


_ the highway transaction isa dif-._, 
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‘ 


who doesn’t recognize a good 
bit of highway when he sees it, 
should have his driver’s license 
taken — He is clearly un- 
stable, and couldn’t even keep 
a horse from being’ stolen. 

_ 


MY LAST CASE occurred 
right here, in Queens. It. seems 
a syndicate of investors bought 


a parcel of land from one city 


agency at the same time that 
another city ageney was trying 
to acquire the same land for a 
public school site. The syndi- 
cate bought the land from the 
city on May 8, 1956, for $14,- 
000 and on October 17 the city 


' offered to buy it back from them 


for $18,000, _ 
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By ALAN MAX 


on still more and the matter is, 


now in the courts. 

Their theory is that if all the 
city is willing to pay for some 
land for a school site is $18,000 
this. is a gross underestimation 


of the importance of schools, 


Let us see now, if we.can ar- 
rive at some conclusions. As I 
see it, if people refused to use 
a bit of Knowledge that hap- 
pened to come their way, 
schools would never be con- 
structed, highways would never . 
be built and stocks would never 
be traded: Moreover, what mam — 
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‘TIMES’ AND HOUSING BILL 


(Continued from Page 1) 
to such segregation. As a basis for this contention, the 
Times holds that New York has not been “adequately pre-. 
pared” for such a ‘measure. It proposes that education and 
what is called gradualism be applied in remedying what 
the Times admits is a crime. 

The Times admits that discrimination in private hous- 
ing results in the crime of “unhealthy social conditions . . . 
in certain section of the city.” This reference to ‘certain 
section of the city” covers well over a million minority 
citizens, and the Times would turn these citizens over to 
the rapacious and discriminatory practices of the real €s- 
tate boards, under cover of specious arguments and protes- 
tations of opposition to all forms of bigotry. 

Argument No. 1 is that laws against discrimination 
are valid for publicly-subsidized housing (164,000 dwelling 
units) but should be not applied to private housing (1,800,- 
000 units). But any house that is built in New York City 
today receives some sort of city subsidy, whether or not 
directly out of the public treasury. The city must pay for 
land improvements, streets, roads, schools for the area, 
lighting for public thoroughfares, etc, — all of which build 
up the value of the property involved. 

Argument No. 2 is that the Sharkey-Isaacs-Brown bill 
would deprive persons of property without due process of 
law. But this argument is thoroughly false. It is not pro- 
posed to deprivé any property owner of his property—but 
to deprive him of the “right” to use this property against 
the public welfare. Actually, without such a law, more 


than a million minority citizens of this city are being de- 
prived of their basic rights without due process of law. 

Argument No. 3 is that to exempt two-family houses 
from the provisions of the bill “is discrimination within 
avowed anti-discrimination”. This is sheer sophistry. On the 
one hand, the Times opposes any bill against bias in pri- 
vate housing. Then it turns around and attacks the bill 
because it doesn’t go far enough. - 

The Daily Workers feels that the Times in this in- 
stance has bowed to the real estate boards who reap blood- 
money from housing discrimination, especially exploipg 


Negroes and Puerto Ricans. We should prefer that the 
' Sharkey-Isaacs-Brown bill not exempt two-family housing. 
but we will support the bill to the hilt anyway. We can- 
not see how any person or institution concerned with de- 

mocracy today can do otherwise. me, 


GETTING HOT IN WASHINGTON 


THE CLIMB of the mercury into the nineties in 
the northeast areas, and higher in the District of Colum- 
bia, should remind us that Congressmen, like many of 
us, are counting the days until vacation time. And Con- 
gress has hardly accomplished a thing in this session to 
write home about. 

As the session enters the home stretch, reports on 
the economic situation’ are less reassuring. The latest re- 
ports of the key auto industry, show another big dip in 
output and the addition of more workers to the tens of 
thousands in auto who have had no work this season. 
The steady decline of workers in manufacturing is also 
spurred by aut. mation and other technological changes. 

Congress as a whole, has ignored these signs of dan- 
ger and has shown little real interest in a number of meas- 
ures before it that would at least’ provide some props for 
consumer purchasing power and the economy. © 

There is no hurry to pass the much needed meas- 
ures to expand minimum wage coverage for millions of 
workers who enjoy no such protection on hours or wages. 
There is no hurry to act on measures to aid the chronic- 
ally depressed areas that have long been a drag on the 
general economy of the country and on living standards. 

_ Those are just two proposals of the many before 
_ Congress that have a relations to the economic situation 
and that could have an influence on conditions for mil- 
lions of people. It seems, however, that most Congres- 
sional minds in Washington think the country is only con- 
cerned with “labor raeketeering.” The propagandists of 
reaction have done a skillful job in diverting public atten- 
tion from the key problems affecting the people to. the 
_yacketeering exposures. . : 

Much of course as all of us want to see a cleanup of 
corruption in, all the forms it takes in the labor rhove- 
‘ment, we must not play into the hands of the enemies of 
- passage of the’ Jong-needed. “answering the 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


Ladies Garment Workers Union 


last Thursday staged an impres- 
sive Madison Square Garden 
rally attended by 15,000, and a 
half-day stoppage of work by 
New York’s 200,000 workers in 
the industry, to mark David Du- 
binsky’s 25 years in the union's 
post as president and secretary- 
treasurer. 

Dubinsky, it appears, was a 
little uncomfortable when the 
idea was advanced or a “Silver 
Jubilee” of his presidency. The 
current climate in the country 
and world is not good for impres- 
sive tributes to trade union of- 
ficials. Internationally, the labor 
movement is emphasizing that 
no man is indispensable or in- 
fallible. The Soviet leaders call 
this a trend against the “cult of 
the personality.” And in the U.S., 
too, some powerful personalities 
in the labor movement have been 
deflated of late by, disclosures 
some of them are less than 
ethical. 

This has created a feeling 
among the public and trade 
union membership and an at- 
mosphere that isn't very favor- 
able for testimonials for labor 
leaders in general, for those who 
have been entrenched in high 
posts for many years, in par- 
ticular, 

But while his associates, in 
the usual manner. of those who 
surround a prominent personal- 
ity, overlooked the atmosphere, 
Dubinsky was more sensitive to 
the times and spirit, and insisted 
the event mark “25th Anniversary 
of the Presidency of David Du- 
binsky and ILGWU Progress.” 
It was probably Dubinsky’s idea 
that the Garden ceremony begin 
with a choral rendition of a song 
that began “No man is an island.” 
But this was followed by a 
lengthy ballad_ starting “David 
Dubinsky was president 25 
vears: fitted to the calypso tune 
Dao. 

The composers modestly noted 
Dubinsky became president the 


Howard Fast’s Call to Surrender 


By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


DEMORALIZED by the 
novel, complex, and dismaying 
problem of the Stalin cult of 
the individual and its Hungar- 
ian aftermath, which scraped off 
his thin veneer of Marxism and 
uncovered the bourgeois nation- 
alism lying not far beneath it, 
Howard Fast continues in the 
capitalist press (NY Times, June 
9) to urge upon the workers 
his counsels of 
confusion and 
despair. “Woe 
is me!” he 
cries, “all is. 
lost!”, and he 
calls upon the 
workers to 
turn their 
backs against 
the Soviet 
Union and to 
discard the Communist Party. 
Obviously, such a course would 
be the road to worker chaos and 
the destruction of organized So- 
cialism, were the militant work- 


ers naive enough to follow it, 


which they are not. 

Fast’s way and. the way of 
the revolutionary workers lie in 
opposite directions. Instead of 
throwing. in the sponge, as Fast 
does, these workers as a great 
body are resolutely tackling the 


problem of the Stalin: cult and 


all it implies, determined to mas- 
ter it, just as they have done upon 
innumerable other occasions in 
their long and bitter struggle to 
Socialism. Had they historic- 
ally shown the ndbediain and 
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by George Morris 


of 


What ILGWU Members 
Did Not Celebrate 


same year Roosevelt stepped into 
the White. House. This was a 
little. on the hammy side and 
here, again, the influence is 
probably more from those who 
try '» please the “DD” than the 
boss himself. 
° 

ON THE other hand, you are 
left a little confused ‘on the 
source of this influence. When 
Dubinsky spoke, he noted that 
for 32 years of ILCWU history 
before he became president, 
there- were 11 presidents and 
four secertary-treasurers. But in 
the 25 years since took the effice 
—on condition, he insisted, that 
both posts be rolled into«ene— 
there was only one president and 
one secretary-treasurer and “I 
was both of them.” I still don’t 
know what point Dubinsky, who 
is rated a smart mat, was trymg 
to make. I know the impression 
he left with his listeners wasn't 
very favorable towards him. A 
newsman of a business magazine 
sitting back of me in the Garden, 
jokingly remarked to me “the 
Russians have nothing on this 
when it comes to the cult of the 
individual.” 

Cult of the personality aside, 
there was a great deal to cele- 
brate by the union. In thf quar- 
ter century, membership. grew 
from 23,876 to 451,000, Dubin- 
sky noted. From 11 percent or- 
ganization of the ideatey, the 
ILGWU now grew to 85 percent 
unionization. The workweek was 


thus destroyed in that country 
will not bear a moment of seri- 
ous investigation. 
Fundamentally sound was the 
statement of the Central Com- 
mittee of tha CPSU to the ef- 
fect that Stalin’s wrong policies, 
however injurious, did not alter 
the foundations of the Socialist 


system in the Soveit Union. It” 


is upon this realist basis that the 
revolutionary workers of the 
USSR, as well as those in other 
lands, are dealing with the sit- 
uation and are systematically re- 
airing the heavy damage done 
« Stalin in his later years. They 
are not falling victims to the 
“Everything-is-ruined!” concep- 
tion of Fast and others like him, 
which could only lead the So- 
cialist world to disaster. 


As Fast, with his emotional- 
ism (instead of Marxist analy- 
sis), does not know what hap- 
pened in the USSR under t 
Stalin cult, neither does he un- 
derstand -why this development 
took place. So far as he tells 
us, the $talin cult, with its dam- 
aging infringements upon de- 
mocracy, its reactionary anti- 
Semitism, its brutal imprison- 
ments and executions, and its 
gross inefficiencies for Socialism, 
might just as well have fallen 
from the sky. Unfortunately, 
however, more than emotion and 
moral indignation are necessary 
in order to understand and to 
solve the peoples’ intricate prob- 
lems in their immeasurably diff- 
cult and* complex struggle for 
Socialism. 

The Stalin cult had as its main 
economic and political back- 


Sarg the supreme need of the 


viet people to maintain a high 
of unity,. discipline, . and 


established almost universally at 
35 a week in the industry, A 
comprehensive welfare and - 


sion system gives the members 


many benefits. 


‘he major measure of a 
union's effectiveness — wages— 
was, however, given very little 
attention. Dubinsky anal aver- 
age wages in the ladies garment 
industry ran $1.53 an hour. This 
compares to a national average 
in manufacturing of $2.06 an 
hour. In 1947. the general aver- 
age of earnings in the women’s 
garment industry was $1.41. 
The government's cost of living 
index shows the cost of living 
rose by 25 percent during the 
decade, The hourly average for 
ILGWU members, however, rose 
by 12 cents—just about eight 
percent. And it should be pointed 
out. since 1947 the wage-hour 
law, changed twice to bring 


minimum up from 50-cents to 


$1.00 was heavily responsible for 
some of the lift. 
° 
IT IS FINE to pomt to the 
fringes —the pensions, health 
plans including the health cen- 
ters; to the vast amount of real 
estate owned by the union, to 
the vacation resort operated by 
the . union, the cooperative 
homes built and to the many 
other enterprises operated by the 
unions here and abroad. 
But the lifeblood of a union 
and its basic measure, is the 


: (Continued on Page 7) 


the people as a_ revolutionary 
necessity, was directed against 
the long-powerful sor en- 
emy, towards the swift industri- 
alization of the country and the 
creation of vast new armies of 
engineers and skilled workers, 
against the unprecedented mili- 
tary assault from Hitler's fascist 
herdes, and against the threat- 
ening outbreak of a great atom- 
ic war, provoked by the drive 
of American imperialism for 
world conquest. 

It was under these tremen- 
dous urgencies, which long re- 
— military or semi-military 

iscipline, that the Stalin cult, 
under the pretext of necessity, 
and aided by a slackening of 
Party vigilance, managed to en- 
trench itself and to work its 
deadly. harm. Truly all this was 
very exceedingly bad, but to 
characterize it, as Fast does, as 
constituting a degeneration of 
Socialism, necessitating the re- 
pudiation of the Soviet regime 
and of the varions Communist 
parties around the world, i# a 


monstrous distortion and a blow 


against the 
movement. 


Militant’ workers in all coun- 


tries, in their various speeific 
conditions, have protested 


world Socialist 
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Peorries, VW and... 


by david platt - 


informer on TV, Nigerian Films, 


Dmitrov, Isaac Stern, other Items 

Government. informer Bella Dodd certainly exposed herself 
on “Night Beat” (Channel 5, Dumont TV) last Thursday night. 
Among other things she spoke of her “great love” for ‘the late 
‘Senator Joe McCarthy. “I loved Joe”, she said, “and if more Ameri- 
cans had known him as a n there would not be this great 
division today.” Her way of letting her audience know. how she 
feels about the freer atmosphere in the country since McCarthy 
was slapped down in that TV trial. 


Jimmy Cannon, sports columnist and lawyer Emil Zola Ber- 
~ man resigned as regular interviewers on the revised edition of “Night 
Beat”. Most of the chores now being handled by John Wingate. 


Tomorrow (Tuesday) night his guest will be publisher Angus 
On a recent Sunday night 


Cameron. 

Miami, the TV audienee was bs 
fered a choice of two good fiilms 
at the same hour—10 to 12:30 
p.m.—both written by writers 
who for the past ten years have 
been blacklisted in Hollywood 
for political reasons. Destina- 
tion Tokyo by Albert Maltz and 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo by 
Dalton Trumbo. 

Tomorrow (June 18) is the 
75th anniversary of the birth of 
George Dimitrov, hero of the 
historic Leipsig frameup trial 
of 1933 where he exposed the 
firebug Goering before the whole 
world. Dimitroy died July 2, 
1949. 


- 
/ ( 
/ ras 


it 


S 


-_ 
West Africa will soon have its own movie industry. The Ni- 
gerian government is spending $24 million dollars to build a mod- 
ern film studio in East Nigeria. According te “Variety”, a represen- 
tative of the government is now in New York seeking film techni- 
cians, screen writers and directors willing to go to West Africa on a 
three-year contract. Nigerian students are also being sent to the 
University of California to study movie-making, Construction of 
the studio is expected to begin in January. 
° . 


If youve been wondering 
about all those lifeless stories on 
TV lately, ane theory offered by 
Vance Packard in his new book 
“Hidden Persuaders” is that they 
are deliberately written without 
fire because of teats that show 
if the plays are too good no one 
pays any attention to the com- 
mercial, 

The sponsor's product has - its 
greatest sales attraction when the 
show is calm, gentle, easy-going 


and mediocre, the book says. 


Violinist Isaac Stern was at a 
party in Washington last week. 
Angry over congressional cuts 
preventing full U.S. participation 
in the Brussels International Fair, 
Stern launched an attack against 
“ignoramus” congressmen whom 
he said, “don’t know the value of 
cultural competition with the Soviets.” Not until he'd let off most 
of his steam did he discover that he was making some of the other 

uests look uncomfortable. On the other end of the davenport, 
istening politely to Stern's comments, was a determined budget- 
cutting member of the House Appropriations Committee—Rep. Jack 


Brooks (D-Tex.). 


“Variety” on Khrushchev 


“What really seems to concern Washington is the fact that 
Khrushchev came across on television as a human being instead of 
a monster which has upset Washnigton into believing that he may 
have created a favorable impression among the American audience. 
If this is what the critics of the Khrushchev interview hope t6 ‘rebut’, 
position is all the more absurd, since nobody has yet found a way to 
rebut a personality rather than an issue. Right here is wh@re the 
danger to television lies. Apparently the President and Washington 
can't accept TV as a legitimate and proper news medium because 
of the very uniqueness of the medium, A news story is coldtype, but 
a TV news story or interview is live flesh and blood. TV is in ‘the 
paradoxical position of being suspect for its very virtues—the ability 
to bring the personality into the story. To the newspapers’ credit, 
they have been alive to the fact that the danger to one news medium 
represents a danger to all, afd have been supporting CBS in the 
hassle. Such enlightenment unfortunately has not been displayed 
by the TV ind: itself.~ It's about time that NBC, ABC, Mutual, 
the stations and@™me NARTB (Natl. Association of Radio and TV 
Broadcasters) spoke up in a strong defense of CBS rights against 

what is clearly a common danger. It could happen to them next time. 


Dance Calendar 


said Ther! Gay ieiatiages at 
‘inusicians,| tines at 3, 


Today’s Best 
Movies, Theatie 
TV 


tions (2) 5:30 
News (2) 7 to 7:30 


and 10:30 
Robin Hood series (2) 7:30 ° 
Nat King Cole (4) 7:30 
Wire Service (7) 7:30 


Schmeling (1938) (9) 8:30 
Dodgers-Cincinnati (9) 8:55 
I Love Lucy (2) 9 
Twenty-One—Quiz (4) 9 
TV Press Conference (7) 9 
Robt. Montgomery Presents (4) 9 
Lawrence Welk (7) 9:30 


Boxing (5) 10:30 : 
RADIO 


| Dodgers-Cincinnati (WOR) 8:55 


MOVIES 
12 Angry men, 8th St. Playhouse 
Bachelor Party, Loews Metropoli- 

tan 
Cold of Naples, Paris 
Naked Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 
Boy on Dolphin, Riviera, Selwyn 
Nana, Little Carnegie 
Lust for Life, Plaza 
La Strada, $2ad St. Translux 
— the World in 80 Days, Ri- 
i. 

Face in the Crowd, Globe 
Carment Jungle, Casino, Jerome 


DRAMA 
Simply Heavenly, 150 W. 85th. 
A Land Beyond the River, Creen- 
wich Mews 
Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 
Career, 7th Ave. South Theatre 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 
Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
len Hayes 
Good)\.King Charles, Downtown 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 
— Penny Opera, Theatre de 
ys 
Inherit the Wind, National 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Separate Tables, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 


‘Register Now For 


: 
| 
| 
| 


Metropolitan Music 


i 


' |School Summer 


Registration is now In progress 
for the eighth week summer ses- 
sion of the Metropolitan Music 
Scheol, 18 W. 75 St., Manhattan. 
Instruction will begin on June 24 
and continue until Aug. 16. It is 
available in piano, classical, jazz 
and popular; guitar, including adult 
group work; mandolin, banjo, 
brasses, woodwinds, voice, sight- 
singing, ear-training, theory, har- 
mony and counterpart. Registra- 
tions are being accepted during 
both afternoon and evening hours. 
Further information may be ob- 
tained at the school or by calling 
Trafalgar 3-2761. 


TV Notes 


The date for presentation of 


8:30 p.m. Mary Martin and John 
Raitt are the stars and they will 
come to TV fresh from playing the 
show on the stage as part of the 
Civic Light Opera seasons in Los 


in 


Angeles and San Francisco. 


Early Show: Dickens’ Great Ex- 


Movie: In Name Only with Cary 
Grant, Carole Lombard (9) 7 


Greatest Fights—Joe Louis vs. Max 


Studio One Summer Theater (2) 10 


—_ 


Again 


With Congress 
we thought you would enjoy 
on the coal miner’s work 


Miss Ford’s parody 


A teacher's made of stuff 


'-I wrote 42 names on my 


“I teach 42 


“There's a student in ev 
Any more who come will 
_ They're breathing down m 


on my toes. 


There’s a faculty meeting 
And tomorrow a meeting 


Younger in heart. 
St. Peter, don’t 


Tennessee Ernie Ford made famous a 
is dedicated to the 
It is titled ‘PU Have 32 Students Again Next Year’ and is 
reprinted from the United Mine Workers Journal. 


“Some people say a teacher's made of steel, 


A mind and a body and a tortured soul 
~The ability to teach the shy and bold. 


“I teach 42 students. What do I get? 

Another day older and deeper in debt. 

St. Peter, dont you call me to that heavenly gate, 
I owe my soul to the youth of this state. — 


“I was born one morning when it was cloudy and cool. 
I picked up my register and walked to the school. 


Next 
debating 


Federal aid to education, 
ong, “Sisteon Tons” hick 


song 
Teertenk seeker 


that can think and feel. 


class roll. 


My superintendent said, ‘Well bless my soul.’ 
students. What do I get? 


Another day older and deeper in 
St. Peter don't you call me to that celestial shore. 
I have 42 students, and they are sending me more. 


seat from wall to wall, 
ve to stand in the hall. 
y neck and they're walking 


They're telling me their joys, and I'm sharing all their 
woes : 


“I teach 42 students. What do I get? 


Another day older and deeper 
St. Peter, don’t you call me to that heavenly gate, 
I owe my soul to the youth of this state. 


“The bell rings at 4, but my day's not made, 
I still have all those papers to 


in debt. 


ade. 
at 7 they say, 
of the PTA. 


“I teach 42 students. What do I get? 
Nothing to regret. 
u call me, I can’t leave here. — 


don 
Fl have 42 students again next year.” 


—CLARA FORD. 


ee 

The struggle for extension of 
| the franchise in - United 
States has been going on since 
sind The telowig speck ty 
: : e wing speech b 
John Cramer to the New York 
SR thao. n-dw neste | 

, Was ap " the 
Such qualifications were in fact, 
dropped in the state in 1826 
after a referendum. 


Voting Rights 


From the Treasury of American History 


An Early Appeal To Extend 
Te The Poor 


the rich landholders or speculater 
in your ranks; and we are told, 


that these men, because they have 
no ty, are not to be trusted 
at the ballot boxes! 

° 2 ° 


AND WHY are these men to 
be excluded? Not because they 


are not virtuous, but because they 


are poor. 
Let us ‘not disgrace ourselves 


in the eyes of the world by. ex- 


I have heard much on this : 
ject for several oe Fo and so 
far as I have been able to judge, 
there is but one sentiment amon 
the intelligent and virtuous, which 
is “grant universal suffrage to a : 
excepted those excluded by crime, 
and abolish the distinction, in re- 
gard to electors which now pre- 
vails, because of one man’s pos 
sessing more of the soil than an- 


of their . a 
erci this hi 
ndependence 
tion if entrusted with 


: 
— 


5 
5 


hs 


Hi) 
LE 


i 


tions as to perty, 


pressing such degradin ini 
of tte fellom cline, Yat on 
grant universal suffrage,-for after 
all, it is upon the virtue and 
intelligence of the people that the 
stability of your government must 
rest. Let us not brand this con- 
stitution -with any odious distinc- 
and let it net 
blics, that 


wwe have been ungrateful to our 
best benefactors. 


E 
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Cleveland Orch. Wins | |... 


130 W. 56th St. 8. Robert Hickock 


> > conducting. Vivaldi’s “Gloria.” € great gi oh 
vation in Warsaw SEE On abel Po ca 
: Field, Brooklyn, 8:30 (Benefit: ee py own to town 
WARSAW (UP).—Warsaw gavejcheers, the orchestra played two} America-Israel Cultural Founda-} ° Ring, O bells! 
the Cleyeland Orchestra a warm |encores, the Rakoczi March by|tic 2). Program includes Israeli Folk|, Every stroke exultin tells 
yeception today 8" and Slovene Dances by/Dahcers, stars of stage, screen and}Of the burial hour of crime. 
hs * Dvorak. television. Loud and long, that all may hear 
‘demanded two encores from Con-}Ambassador Joseph FE. Jacobs,| ‘Tamiment Chamber Music Fes-|O! Eternity and Thne z $40-$40 weekly. 
ductor George Szell and the Or-/finked by the two Polish deputy|4:..1 Tamiment. Pa., 9. Curtis . . ° It should be borpe in mind 
chestra. The applause was almost} foreign. ministers, Jozef Wienic- evn omaha ‘emioa ‘Brodsky that ‘in. the $1.53 average. we 
deafening. wicz and Marian Naskowski. Most} ,..g Enrique Serratia: ital linists: irlwind i j also have the earnings of cutters 
The concert opened with~Cres- of the diplomatic corps were pres-|\yay Aronoff, violist: Orlando Cole | e ,| which run near or above $100 
ton’s’ dance overture which was/eyt sae ' " weekly and of some other categ- 
a" a “te f Cut. cellist; and. the New Chamber ieitiecintelll Glin thn acces 
oe by Bartoks concert for! After the concert Assistant Con-|Orchestra of Philadelphia, Nicholas He om — —— “oh > oy ip tsi . ae 
gnc siciadtis cael cert Master Ermest Kardos said, gag i, conductor. — Ci nd the gates of brass are broken NECWHs. convention fueled 
ia ae reception the rendering. of| It was really a tremendous re-|3 in at. hy camp aah ae, Page et long : ; 2 vara open with a promise, 
this piece received. He told United ception and very unusual;~ How- yi ry ny: aa copes Siva Sj anti h Mi | exultin song; vigorously applauded, that the 
Press dyring the intermission, “Ilever, I did have the feeling they|““New ‘York College of Music| He has cast the mighty down;| ;time iss come” for a drive to 
received an ovation for a pore) ware applauding us as much be-/-7..) Hall, 8:15. Siegfried Landau} - Horse and rider sink a drown: oe Meat ole’ aaiiaiend 
~ Bones yg pesecage age Bars ne ober or wage conducting. Works by Saint-Saens, He has triumphed gloriously! of such drive as yet. And it 
Cig ae Gray | Ps sia hrle Sia is Schumann, Glazounolf, Britten. Blotted out! makes little point to emphasize 
Szell broke up the bouquet he!ready performed nm Katowice, Kra- FRIDAY - - within oy Sm about or — get a 
was given during intermission and|kow and Poznan, is giving a sec-| .. Tamiment Chamber Music Fes- Shall a  fres e begin; ion money, from a fun 
handed one of the red or white | ond concert here tomorrow be-|tivalx Tamiment, Pa., 9. Curtis Freer breathe the universe paid by the emp loyers but man- 
carnations to the leaders of eachifore it leaves for Amsterdam on|°t"™g, Quartet and the New| As it rolls its heayy curse aged by the union. The mem- 
section of the orchestra. June 14. Chamber Orchestra. of Philadel-|On the-dead and buried sin, bers os an average pf less than 
The second part of the dial The musie critic of Poland’s lar- er ; — yes It is done! igi “diye - egress 
was devoted to Hindemith’s sym-| gest magazine Swiat, Jerzy War- 1 ee iy samo rhs fo ; ewe >| Tn the circuit of the sun at Saendiisee bene arin 
phonic metamorphis on the theme /dorff, said, “The playing was sak: strin plerery ge Ae Two Shae tes sound thereat go forth. ILGWU pte Nad enjoy : 
of Weber and went on to De-|wonderful;. quite fabulous: a pre- Son ‘ oO 99 esti tehcles la It shall bid the sad greagtel! yearly closing of the plants from 
bussy’s La Mere. After continued cision of tone Which we have/°°"S*, ~P A O 26. B ' > piano! It shall give the dumb a voice, two weeks. with " 
ovations, measured handclaps andinever heard before quartet in A, Op. 26, Brahms; (Rose! jt shall belt with joy the earth! * pay, as ts pro- 
wi ’ : 5 Bampton, Max Aronoff and Viadi-'__ _-vided by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers contract? The 


a mir Sokoloff). 
industry almost never works 


* f 7 
srde SATURDAY , 
’ . , eve ‘ ‘ . f 
Old Synagogue Found in ep SATURDAY pees serge Fok, Wi 
NIRIM, Israel—Tractor drivers:ancient synagogues) flanked by| nah, N. ¥., 8:40. Jennie Tourel, very ~weakly-controlled piece- 
ee . ' $ mezzo-soprano; assisting artists, Ley gre 
working in the fields near the Gaza lions. Allen Rogers, piano; Laszlo Varga work system, the significance of 
“no man’s lind land” recent! naa Above the menorah is an Ara-}* r otg Sr gy waaay ot a the shorter. workweek is lost for 
no mans land k y Came’ maie inscription which has not} o, —o 2 Wi uN. 4 ‘Made most of them, and there is really 
EGR, | SO, ee ea | no overtime rate for them. 


} 


upon the remains of a mosaic floor et been completely deciphered. A 
of a synagogue dating to Justinian number of carved ivory pieces! ©“55*°: Ravel; F eves Galantes, De- The ILGWU members will 
I and Tiberius HI. ‘found in the apse probably be-| bussy; Three Songs from alm An emergency meeting to act| really have something to cele- 
From some of the ornaments lenged t aments of the ark| Patan, Offenbach. inued fu brate when they at least come 
enged to ornaments Tamiment Chamber Music Fes-/0" Plans for the. contin ne- y 


they could see as they ploughed,|of the law. ” ‘tioning of the American Com-} up to the average of the workers 
° tival, Tamiment, Pa., 23 and a for Protection of Foreign| in U.S. manufacturing. 


the Nirim settlers thought they e ® Curtis Siri | alt le Aacil 
had discovered a_ treasure and| The small pit in the corner tl er eh er Oye weal Aa a lk ytad will be held this Thursday. 
called in archeologists who decided the apse in which the synagogue} chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia, The committee is due to appear FOSTER 


reheat 3 


Ne Wd: ‘|Nicholas. Harsanyi, conductor.|. or ae 
to clear the nearby building. elders kept the funds of the com Quintet in C, Boocherini (Wilfred i ies Wctonsiey to fight . 


The excavations uncovered the, munity, was found open. Most of ' ' 
Batchelder bass); Introduzione Aria , tein Soieeiie tae permanent (Conti | from Page 5) 


remains of a synagogue that had the scattered coins belong to the a Pp none gar es 2 

been divided into a main hail| reign of Justinian 1 (527-565 A.D.)|*™ ie cal 0; "ere injunction against it. Lefkowitz EO RES ME Ei as oe 
paved with colored mosaics, two.and a few to the reign of Tiberius|™€™0 i Tancredi a Clorinda,| in 24 the State Supreme Court) 7 oto: yh, r 

Monteverdi; Serenade for Strings, | ii SS ism-Leninist theory, a wide- 

to appemt # receiver € over! spread lack of political intiative, 


aisles nag with polished lime-! II (of the 580-581 A.D. period). Tchailovsk 
stone slabs, the area before the ark} About 20 tiny bronze and silver| *“"*”Y"*Y- the affairs of the group. ccd a caine Sanat hee. 


slightly lower than the floor of the!rolls bearing Hebrew letters also GOLDMAN BAND A temporary injunction is now) ~ a. other Communist parties 
main halj, and an exterior apse,’ were found in the apse. These are! Guggenheim Memorial Concerts,|in effect, barring the committee! .4 ino countries of Socialism 
with the foundation of the ark of|probably rolled up amulets. Their Richard F. Goldman conducting,|from soliciting funds or spending) ~ 7... ‘these parties “are cin 
the law in the foreground, opening and decipherment present}Central and Prospect Parks, 8:30.|funds or carrying out any of its ing ts daneiekt the mete ot 

” ‘ . difficult ‘technical problems which) Wednesday,° Central Park; Thers-functions. | the Stalin cult: they are not 


- The mosaie floor of the main hall are now under study. ‘day, Prospect Park; Friday, Cen-| The Thursday meeting will take using this development to de- 


is divided by winding vine branch-| This synagogue, one of the larg-'tral Park; Saturday, Prospect Park.|place at 8 p.m. at Yugoslav Hall, stroy their movement, as Fast 
405 West 41st Street. ae te ee 


* , aga i an — flank-|est ever discovered in Israel, bears OPERA | The “Aa een 
y peacocks. Circles containing witness to the existence of a pros- Oisere Weeks PS 75. 735). committee nas a With his gigantic body of 
_— —— ee heater and perous Jewish community in the West End Ave., “Sines from Pop-|' Bry 2 te a alone State - readers in the Socialist coun- 
baskets of fruit are well preserved./ancient town of Maon (Memnois)},,},, Operas,” Saturday, 8. oO Wednesda Square — Howard Fast hag very def- 
Of particular interest are the ele-jin the Gaza district. The style of| Amato Opera ‘Theater, 1 od “ie. inite leadership responsibilities 
. to the workers of the world. It 


hants, bulls, a bird in a cage, a\the synagogue’s mosaic floor re- ‘ rdi’e “Aida” toda oe 
laying an egg and palm trees'calls in many details the m ‘ic ~csgeter a eaiey: re 5 a Soviets See TRB is about titme, therefore, that” 
flanked by doves. floor of a Byzantine church dis- Licked Soon + he should wake up to this fact 
In front of the ark of the law are;covered by Australian soldiers in ; and begin to act accordingly. 
a menorah (seven-branched can-|1917 in Wadi Shellal near Tell ZIONISTS LONDON, June 16—Some 2,000) “The revolutionary workers. will 
dlestick), ethoogs, a lulav and a|Jemmeh, not far from Nirim, and scientists headed home today from be sure to hold him fully re- 
shofar (Jewish ritual. symbols com-jtransferred to. the Australian war (Continued from Page 2) amen sixth it con ual ee for en anes Mean 

ont : ss where course. For by no c 


monly used in the decoration of)memorial at Melbourne. es 
—- ——-- . rae] did not follow a neutral policy; Russia hopes to stamp out the dis-| of the imagination can his cur- 


MAO'S SPEECH HOWARD like Austria or Finland, which,ease within 20 years, _.| rent slanders against the Soviet 
| , would be to her interest. “We ap), eer ; a Soviet| Union and attacks upon the Com- 

(Continued from Page 2) (Continued from Page 4) preciate the _ positive charactetis- as telling the Moscow conference! anything else but playing di- 
disintegrated in two days. | always a minority one, has cen- |S of Israel,” they said, “but the) that “liquidation of T.B. as a wide-| rectly into the hands of the class 


“The authority of the party . ji f h vernment hel disease in the U.S.S.R, in 
stems from the fact that the | ‘™y-old roots in the U. S. Our policy of her go ai Ait Mars diaeilnd te adit’ ts cate 


Spey imperialism, and. therefore, objec-|™ * 
- ty = ~ ney a4 ee oe % oe to oi ~ ons r me caathinn Sik vile “te not pia but a fully attainable task. 
positive. Egypt's struggle for na- ‘Times’ Annc 
Wem cg apt be tional independence, regardless of; . ease oa 
which our magnificent industrial |her internal regime, is objectively Peree Hike dav edi . 
machinesy, soon to-he incredibly 9 " sh ae - un aati oe oe Fourth Ave. (bet. 13th & tath Bie) GR 
increased by atomic power and acause-it weakens imperialism and wicen’ wade iets: 200 vale tons . 
i opin- | gutormation, will face us. Will it |its harmful plans.” |New’ York City will be ‘increased | 
ion. Without this-the party can- make sense to let “rights” of 2or | The Zionist leader asked why, Monday, July I, to 10 cents a copy, 


o- 


> ut ry sonore". goin 8 pércent who control the nation’s |the Soviet government does-not al-|the Times anno yesterday. | cat mud 
jlow- Jews to emigrate to Israel as,} ; 


for example, his “own government 


eas anc ne ae Oa TO OUR BEADERS! 


a social rather than a national ques-| 
tion and applied to all other So-f Ba ; 
ne ioe, cael <itisent aad Fhe New York BUSINESS OFFICE of the 
ae tometer! Daily Worker will close on FRIDAY at 4 P.M., 
) beginning with Friday, June 14th through 
Labor Day, ~~ 
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Trust Hearings 
On Pro Sports 
Begin Today 


WASHINGTON, June 17—Such anti-trust experts as 
Robin Roberts, Stan Musial and Bob Feller are expected to 
testify at House hearings on pro sports opening today. _ 


Chairman Emanuel Celler (D- 
NY) of an Anti-Trust. Subcommit- 
tee said baseball commissioner 
F d C, Frick, the heads of the 


two majer leagues, government of- 
ficials and congressmen also would 
be among .the first 23 witnesses 
summoned. The witness list an- 
normced last week covers only the 
first two weeks of hearings. Celler 
said other witnesses from protes- 
sional football, basketball and 
- hockey -will be called later. 

The heatings will deal with a 
number of bills affecting the anti- 
trust status of major sports. 

“The contradictory supreme 
court decisions dealing with the ap- 
plicability of the anti-trust laws 
_ to professional sports activities must 

be resolved by the Congress.” 

The court has ruled that profes- 
sional football is subject to these 
laws whereas baseball is not. 

Some of the bills, including one 
by Celler, would put all sports 
under anti-trust laws, while an- 
other would exempt all sports. 
Also before the subcommittee are 
compromise proposals to exem 
purely sports aspects, but apply 
anti-trust laws to business aspects 
of organized sports 

Celler said witnesses for the first 
two weeks would include: 

June 17—Reps. Oren Harris (D- 
Ark.) and John W. Byrnes (R- Wis); 
Assistant Attorney General Victor 
R. Hansen, head of the Justice De- 
partment’s Anti-trust Division, and 
Earl Kintner, Federal Trade Com- 
mission Cdunsel. 

June 19—Frick; Minor League 
prexy. 

June 20—National League presi- 
dent Warren C. Giles; American 
League president William Har- 
ridge; Leo DeOrsey, director of the 
Washington baseball club, and Rep. 
Torbert H. MacDonald (D-Mass). 

June 24—Norman Lewis, attor- 
ney for the Major League Base- 
ball Players Assn.: Eddie Yost of 
the Washington Senators, American 


| League representative of the Play- 


ers Association; Robin Roberts of 
the Philadelphia Phillies, National 
League representative of the play- 
ers; Jerry Coleman, New York Yan- 
kees player representative. 

June 25—Bob Feller, president of 
the Major League Players Assn.; 
Stan Musial of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, and William Werber of 
Washington. 

June 26—Abe Stark, president of 
the New York City Council; presi- 
dent Walter O’Malley of the Brook- 
lyn . Dodgers; president Horace 
Stoneham of the New York Giants: 
Leslie M. O'Connor, president of 


the Pacific Coast League and Rep. 
Patrick J. Hillings (R-Calif.). 


'- $TANDINGS  __ 


(Net including yesterday's game) 


NATIONAL 
WwW. L. GB. 
$2 232i — 
32 24 1% 
30 633 2 
29 28 24% 
99 33 2% 
24 32 915 
20 34 12% 
13% 


Milwaukee 
Cincinnati ___- 
BROOKLYN  --. 
Philadelphia —- 
St. Louis 

NEW YORK ~_. 
Pittsburgh —._- 
Chicago | 16 32 
GAMES TODAY 
Brooklyn at Cincinnati (night) 
Pittsburgh at Milwaukee (night) 
(Only games scheduled) 


AMERICAN 

L. CB. 
18 
22 
25 
25 
29 
30 


NEW YORK _- 
Detroit 
Cleveland .__- 
Boston 
Baltimore 
Kansas City —_- 32 
Washington” _- 38 
CAMES TODAY 


Track Coaches | 


Ask ‘Pep Pill’ 
Retraction 


AUSTIN, Tex., June 16—The 
National Collegiate Track Coaches 
Association yesterday’ denounced 
charges made before the American 
Medical Association that the de- 
velopment of four-minute-milers 
was due to use of drugs, and de- 
manded an apology. 

The meeting in connection with 
the National Collegiate Track and 


‘|Field championships, unanimously 


adopted a resolution stating it “con- 
demns the unwarranted and un- 
substantiated statements of Dr. 
Ernest Berger made at the recent 
American. Medical Association 
ymeeting in New York. 

The resolution charged that Dr. 
Berger's assertion that drugs: were 
responsible for track and. field de- 
velopments “is contrary to fact.” 
*“The reflection on the athletes, 
trainers, coaches and doctors con- 
nected with our high schools, col- 
leges and universities is unfair and 
must not go unchallenged. 

“Dr. Berger's statement that ‘the 
rash of four-minute milers’ is due 
to the use of the above-named 
drug (amphetamine. is — wholly 
without foundation. We know 
these men and their coaches, we 
strongly affirm our confiednce in 
them and we resent the serious 
charges against them,” the NCTCA 
said. 

“We ask that Dr. Berger and 
the American Medical Association 
either substantiate the charges or 
tender an apology,” the resolution 
said. 

The resolution was adopted at a 
meeting presided over by Bud Win- 
ter of Fresno State College outgo- 
ing prseident, George Eastment of 
Manhattan College was named to 
succeed him for the coming year. 


HIRSCH AND 
BUKICH SIGNS 


RAM CONTRACTS 


) LOS ANGELES, June 16—The 
Los Angeles Rams added a pitch- 
ing and catching combifiation to 
their 1957 roster yesterday as El- 
roy Hirsch and quarterback Rudy 
Bukich returned signed contracts 
to saa manager Pete Rozelle. 
irsch, who is starting his ninth 
season with the pro football club 
and his 20th year in the sport, 
said he wish 
the Ram organization as long as 


im 


(no games scheduled) 
a - 


oo 


I feel I can 


Graduation joys...mourning coaches 


This is the month when strong men weep at college commencements across the na- 
tion as graduating football stars pick up their sheepskins and leave their coaches sobbing 
the blues. The “casualties” this year are heavier than usual, including 10 members of the 


United Press All-America team, 
nine more off the second team 
and dozens of others whose names 
blazed in the Sunday headlines for 
three varsity seasons. 

No. 1 is Paul Hornung, Notre 
Dame's blond bomber, twin All- 
America and winner last fall of the 
Heisman Trophy. Right behind 
are the other All-America backs of 
1956—-Tommy McDonald of Okla- 
homa, Johnny Majors of Tennes- 
see and Jimmy Brown of Syracuse. 


Three ofthe second backfield— 


Paige Cothren of Mississippi—are 
departing. 


Pricer, 


Oklahoma, ranked No. 1 in the 
nation last .season, was particu- 
larly hard hit, na 18 seniors in- 
cluding Tubbs, McDonald, Billy 
Jimmy Harris and Guy 
O'Neal. But if coach Bud Wilkin- 
son sheds any tears it'll be strictly 
in private. He's busy rebuildin 
nother juggernaut from his usua 
a quota of left-overs. 
addition to majors, coach-of- 
the-year Bowden Wyatt of Ten- 
nessee loses end Buddy Cruze, 


tackle John. Gordy and guard 


Bruce Burnham, among other val- 


uable hands. 


The only survivor of the first}“ba 


All-America is Lou Michels, Ken- 
_tucky © tackle. 


ohn Witte of Oregon State, im 
er of Ohio State, Jerry T 


oF Citeioecee, aa, Bill. Glass of Baylor,| ~ Leaving liegiate’ scene 
Joe Walton of Pittsburgh.” ‘the’ east) are Sam Valentine, Perth 


: 


State's great guard; Bob Kyask 
of Army, a flock of stars at Col- 
gate led by Guy Martin, a size- 
able group at Yale including Steve 
Ackerman, Dean Louks, Dennis 
McGill, Al Ward and center John 
Owseichik. . 

Miami loses its siege gun back, 
Don Bosseler; Georgia Tech bids 


goodbye to Wade Mitchell; Toppy 


Vann, Johnny Menger, Pau] Rot- 
enberry, George Volkert,” Carl 
Vereen and Allan Ecker. In ad- 


wha made the.second All-America;|dition to Swink, Texas Christian 
loses quarteback Chuck Curtis and. 


halfback Kevyn Wineburg out ot} 


its first backfield. 


undy. 
. Come 
placed+but not, forgotten, 


‘to “continue with| 


September they'll be re 


=== by roosevelt ward ir. 

If the Milwaukee Braves don’t win the pennant now, they 
never will. If the-New’ York Yankees can’t do the same. their em- 
pire is certain to crumble into dust; — es | 

You must think it’s the heat making me so downright certain~ 
but I know it isn’t.. Those. deadline trades Saturday night, where 
Milwaukee acquired second baseman Red Schoendienst from the 
Giants and the Yankees. got Harry Simpsom from their American 
League farm club Kansas City, brought me to this rash opinion. 

In the American. League, all member clubs should get together . 
—especially Chicago and Clevéland—and draw up an angry peti- 
tion charging the Yankees and A’s with plotting ‘to overthrow the 
game of baseball. 


. 

Take a quick look at the Braves’ deal. , 

With a third of the season already gone, Milwaukee is the 
latest team shuttling on top of the tight pennant race. But it’s not 
exactly a secret that the Braves have not been playing pennant ball. 

Watching action in the senior circuit this year, you're impressed 
with the fact that Brooklyn's old men are ailing aud aching more 
than usual while the youth movement, as of yet, can’t shoulder a 
championship load. The block-busting Cincinnati Reds don’t seem 
to have enough pitching depth to last a whole season, despite all 


their batting punch. 
In such a situation; wouldn’t you think Milwaukee would ride 


roughshod over the competition? 
Before the season started, practically everybody predicted just 


this. Scribes and observers saw a team with enormous potential—a 
wealth of talent, in the batting order, a strong and deep mound- 
staff, excellent speed on the basepaths, strong defenses and solid 
bench strength. Youth, experience, power, speed, pitching and a 
bench, the most balanced club in the League. What more could 


you ask for. 
= 


Yet after starting out: like a brush fire through dry grass, the 
Braves have been mostly sputtering thus far. The left-fiéld spot 
proved to be a weakness with three players failing to produce more 
than a low .200 average. Pitching fell short. The bench didn’t pro- 
duce. The club as a whole played lack lustre ball, missing the fiery 
competitive spirit without which pennants just don’t come. On the 
field, that extra spark, often turning a ball ticketed ‘hit’ into a narrow 
out, was seldom ignited. Only lately have the Braves begun to play 
like the team reputed. Thanks to stronger League members, Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis, they were never too far from the top. Soon 
as they shook their doldrums, they quickly gained the lead. 

With the addition of Schoendienst, to the lineup, Milwaukee 
club is in a better than good position to remain on top. The 13-year 
veteran is a sure fielder, consistent high-average hitter, and prob- 
ably of greater importance for the Braves—is a take-charge guy whe 
can set a placid ball team on fire. The Braves will benefit enorm- 
ously’ from his fielding skill and finesse. Their infield hasn't been 
porous, but it could stand improvement. 

Although he is reaching the shadowy side of thirty (34-years- 
old) Schoendienst is having one of his best seasons. He has 
one of the Giants top-batters, hitting .308, with nine home runs and 
$2 runs batted in. He is still the accomplished elder who earned 
praise as one of the greatest in the game in his many years of ac- 
tion with the Cards and the Giants. He has appeared on the Na- 
tional League All-Star team eight times and is a favorite for the 
opening spot this year. Schoendienst still covers a lot of territor 
apd fields his position flawlessly. He will definitely tighten Mil. 
waukee’s infield or defense. Added to Matthews, Aaron, Adcock, 
Bruton, Malkmus, Torre, Sawatski and others as a batsmar—Murder! 


The players Milwaukee gave up for Schoendienst—they could 
afford to miss. Crone is the key player received by the pitcher- 
sparse Giants. One of the starting big five, Crone has a 3-1 reéord 
with Milwaukee this year. The 25-year-old righthander had a 10-9 | 
record for the Braves in 1955, and 11-10 last year. He is slated to 
become one of the Giants top starters. Possessed with a wealth of 
nye talent on their squad and in the minors; Milwaukee could 
a ord to give Crone to the Giants who do not post a pennant 
eat. 

Thomson, despite- his a heroics against Brooklyn re- 
cently, hasn’t been much he P to Milwaukee this year. The 33-year- 
old player who now rejoins his old club, has a .236 average for 41 

ames this year. Although past his peak, Thomsom can still-be a 
ong ball threat, but he is not the consistent hitter Schoendienst is. 
Will probably be a sentimental favorite of Giants fans who remem- 
ber his dramatic pennant winning clout against Brooklyn in ’51. 

O'Connell may serve as spot help to the Giants while their 
young. players are still developing, but he doesn’t promise much _ 
ong-run help. He is rated sub-standard infielder and must be as- 
sessed: similarly as a hitter, currently batting .236. “4 

;, , oe . 

_ There’s nothing much to say about the Yankee deal, except 
it shouldn't be allowed! Sim one of the top in 
League was stolen by the Y who didn’t give up much of noth- 
ing. For Simpson, Kansas City should have gotten | 
young rookie ubek. With 


~*~ 


all 


